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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


By ANNETTA W, PECK, 


} ‘HE only way to evaluate a quarte! 
century of work is by the re- 
During the past twen- 


ty-five years, efforts in behalf of the 
hard of hearing child have risen from a 


sults achieved. 


state of chaos to a workable program. 
The next twenty-five must see that pro 
gram so completely earried through to 
general hard of 
hearing child shall be permitted to re- 
child. If 


such 


acceptance that the 
main what he is—a normal 
brilliant—and there are many 
children 
tients—his 
into usefulness: if 
definitely dull, he must be guided into 
sure But be- 
fore discussing a program for him, let 


with high intelligence quo- 
brilliance must be guided 
merely average or 
ways of independence. 
us define what we mean by a hard of 
hearing child. 

First, he is a normal child, born with 
When he reaches thi 


proper stage of development, he imi- 


five able senses. 


tates the sounds made by other people 
and begins to talk. His speech becomes 
better with practice, because he hears. 
Ultimately he 


get into high school before it is suspect 


goes to school, and may 


ed that anything is wrong with his hear- 
ing; on the other hand, trouble may de- 
velop much earlier. In any ease, a hard 
of hearing child is a child 
speak naturally, but who has a loss of 
Such children constitute about 


who ean 


hearing. 
ten per cent. of the total school popula- 
tion. 

Most people know that there is a dif- 
ference between the nearsighted child 
and the blind child, but they often for- 
vet that, educationally speaking, there 
is even greater difference between the 
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American Association of Social Workers, the Liy 
Reading Teachers Auxiliary of The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and is this year 
arving as president of the Lip Reading Department 
of the National Education Associatior 


hearing child and the deaf 
The deaf child is one who was 


hard of 
child. 

born without hearing or whose hearing 
was destroyed before he was old enough 
to talk. 
that 
cause he is not conscious of ever having 


It follows, naturally, therefore, 
he does not miss his hearing, be- 
had any. If discovered early and sent 
to the proper school, he develops into a 
Although his 


voice will never possess a natural quali- 


happy little individual. 
ty, he can learn, by early development 
of his sense of language and speech, to 


During the latter 
his special re- 


converse orally. 
vears of his education 
quirements include training in a voea- 
tion which he ean satisfactorily follow 
through hfe. 

The total number of deaf people in 
the United tates is only fifty-two thou- 
sand or about .00043 of the country’s 
‘population. 

Between these two classifications there 
are those cases which we eall bor- 
derline—among whom are children who 
tones, or 


cannot hear conversational 


even a raised voice, without the use ol 
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hearing aids. We have, also, the type 
of child who experiences a total, or al- 
nost total, loss of hearing after having 
completed four or more years of regular 
of these borderline 


classes, while 


schooling. A few 


cases require no special 
many of them can be retained in regular 
‘lasses, if special provision is made for 
lip reading and for the conservation of 
Others of 


are happier in schools for the deaf. 


their hearing and speech. 
them 


It is the fashion now-a-days to decide 
their placement on the basis of percen- 
age of hearing loss, or decibels of loss, 
but there is more than this. Every bor 


derline case is an Individual problem, 
and the decision as to the child’s eduea- 
which 


social life, 


tion involves his vocational and 


should be made individually. 

Npeech forms the basic difference, as 
we have indicated, between the hard of 
hearing and the deaf, but the difference 
rests upon two bases. not one. The see- 
md is the psychological basis. It must 
never be forgotten that the hard of hear- 
ing child is a normal child who has be- 
come crippled adventitiously ; a painless 
something which he does not understand 
hut which makes school a prison, and 
home and play life more or less difficult. 

In the past, such children were either 
neglected or misedueated in schools for 
the deaf. The medical aspect was ignor- 
ed, because preventive medicine was un- 
known. The educational significance of 


such neglect or segregation was over- 
looked, and lack of proper vocational ad- 
vice resulted in innumerable oceupa- 
tional misfits and inevitable failures. 

In December, 1910, Edward B. Nit- 
chie, a socially-minded young teacher of 
lip reading, founded The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. It 
was at first an association of his pupils, 
but speedily became a social agency, or 
rather, a membership corporation oper- 
ating a social agency. Practically all of 
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the members of this organization were 
handicapped people working out their 
own readjustment, while at the same 
offered free service to the 
hard of hearing public. Concerning it- 


self seriously with social work from its 


time, they 


earliest days, the League worked at first 
with adults and their hearing problems. 
The argument was that otologists (ear 
specialists) could do little or nothing for 
adult 


adjustments were 


ears, and that social-economic re- 
all that mattered. 
Being ordinary normal people in their 
attitude towards children, they did 
what average people do today—direct- 
ed their sympathies towards ‘‘the poor 
little deaf children,’’ and made quite 
a practice of entertaining pupils from 
schools for the deaf. At the same time, 
the League was completely unaware of 
the fact that all about were many thou- 
sands of hard of hearing children who 
were being neglected hoth medically 
and edueationally. 

After seven or eight years, these chil- 
dren in the public schools became an 
insistent problem, because the League 
by that time was well known as a so- 
cial and school nurses and 
teachers were bringing children for ad- 
vice and service. The League did all it 
could, that is, it handled the children as 
them to its con- 


and 


agency, 


individual eases, sent 


sulting otologists for examination 
treatment, procured lip reading lessons 
for them after school hours, and saw 
that they were trained for vocations 
which would insure them a living. At 
the same time, contact was maintained 
with each child’s school and home. 

became evident that a wide 
could be erected upon these 
foundations, starting, not with mis- 
educated hard of hearing children from 
schools for the deaf, but with children 
from the public schools whose hearing 


The League had the 


It soon 


program 


level was falling. 
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requisite personnel in the otologists on 
its board of directors and its profession- 
al staff, and its general membership lent 
enthusiastic and ap- 
probation, besides, where qualified, dis- 


support, interest 


tinguished voluntary service. 


Meantime the stirring of nation-wide 
interest had become perceptible as or- 
eanizations of hard of hearing people 
hegan to spring up. The formation in 
1919, of the American Society for the 
Hard Dr. Wendell C. 


Phillips, vice-president of the New York 


of Hearing by 
League for the Hard of Hearing, solidi- 
With a national or- 
undertaking to in- 


fied this sentiment. 
yvanization activels 
form and edueate the public, impaired 
hearing began to be recognized for what 
it is—one of the most important health 
problems before the public today. 

The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing set itself enthusiastically to 
work on the 
program by opening in April, 1922, its 
(1) a elinie for pre- 


vention of deafness, conducted by Dr. 


development of its school 
first two elinies: 


Ilarold Hays, and (2) an edueational 
clinie held Saturday mornings at League 
headquarters in which lip reading for 
hard of hearing children was developed, 
and studies made in voice, speech work, 
The 


studies broughf forward two more items 
play 


recreation, and behavior problems. 


the ideal school programs 


normally 


for 
with 
special health instruction to parents and 
The full program stood, and 


hearing children, and 


children. 
still stands, as follows: 


Periodical of school children to 
discover eases of impaired hearing; 
Individual hearing tests for all who show 
below normal; 


and 


surveys 


hearing that is 
Otological examination 
when indicated; 

Lip reading in the regular school; 

Wise vocational guidance for selection of 
a suitable occupation; 

Play with normally hearing children; 
Health examination for children and for 
their parents and families, 


treatment 
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The League, of course, had no monoply 
on this work for the hard of hearing 
child, had and 


was being done elsewhere; its single ad- 


for notable work been 


vantage was in the facet that it was al- 
ready a competent social agency whos 


It 


was consequently free to carry out that 


supporters believed in its mission. 


mission to the best of its ability in the 
wide territory covered by the five bor- 
oughs of the City of New York and the 
adjacent counties. School hearing sur- 
vevs increased; the League provided it- 
self with audiometers and made sur- 
veys on invitation; teachers volunteered 
to work in the educational clinie under 
supervision; and teacher training be- 


1928, courses in teaching lip reading to 


gan in Brooklyn as early as 1924. 


hard of hearing children were under- 
taken in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Columbia Summer Ses- 
sion. Later on, the New York State 


Department of Edueation, through the 
Endres, Chief of the 
Children’s 
at Buffalo 
Other courses were 


efforts of Joseph J. 
Physically Handicapped 
offered courses 
College. 
also offered New York University’ 
to the Bronx Teachers’ 
Associations and at White Plains. 


The 


for gaining its 


Burean, 
Teachers 
by 


and Queens 


League continued preparation 


objeetive—adoption of 
its school program by the City of New 
York. Formulation of the program as 
a no-cost plan 
Board of Edueation. 
incident of the Civil 
tration brought about its instant reali- 
zation in the great Hearing Conserva- 
tion Survey whieh began in February 
1934 
Caplin, assistant director of health edu- 
Training for over two hundred 


helped to win’ over the 
But the historic 
Works Adminis- 


under the supervision of Daniel 


cation. 





Estelle E. Samuelson, Anna 
Spiegel, and Eleanor ¢ 
Van Horn, and Gene 


teachers 
Dora Schulman 
Mary E 


Training 
M. Dunbar, 
Ronnei: assistants: 


vieve M. Foley. 
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teachers and audiometer 
third of the 
and the services of its 


lip reading 
technicians, a League’s 
headquarters, 
medical’ and educational departments 
were required and were freely given. 
The report of the W. P. A. Project 1177 
made November 1, 


elves these figures : 


Publie Schools surveyed (4A au 
diometer 5 dt Waa a <a-s és 612 
Retested (second periodical test). 97 


Total number of children tested. .645,467 
Total number of children with im- 

paired hearing Aaa a lake eens 
impairment ineluded 


single ear 
Total number of children tested 

with 2A audiometer .......... 17,769 
Total number of children given 

otological examination ........ 14,207 
Total number of children receiv 

ing Ep FORO. i 6.3006 wsie was 4,830 
High School children tested (4A 53 497 
Parochial school children tested 

Ce res sesais ee 29,777 
Total New York children tested. .728,741 
Day, then, is dawning; the hard of 


g child’s rights are perceived as 


hearin 


they emerge from the night of neglect 


and mishandling. This much has been 


established in the last quarter-century : 


l. Impaired hearing usually originates in 
childhood. 
2. Medical observation and eare of the 


hearing cannot begin too early; prevent 


able diseases which injure the hearing 
must be eradicated. 
The child whose hearing drops below 
normal is still a normal child. 

4. The hard of hearing child’s behavior 
reactions are the same as those of other 
normal children. 


[t. follows that unless we wish to ruin 
him, the hard of hearing child must not 
he segregated ! 
for conservation 
and 


Since the movement 
spread far 
there applied to its 
problems the ideas of two schools of 
thought; one which sees children as so 
many clothespins or wooden blocks, the 


of hearing began to 


wide, has been 


7Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, director of the 
League’s clinics and research, organized and super 
vised the otological examinations and records. He 
was assisted by Marie A. Pless, R. N., medical 
social worker. 
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other, which sees them as individual hu- 
man beings who must be adjusted in- 
dividually to live happily and peace- 
fully in a world containing many mil- 


The 


elothespin school would sort out all the 


lions of other human _ beings. 
handicapped and separate them—it’s so 
sentimentally simple and protective! It 
is true that some severely handicapped 
children do need to pass a certain part 
of their time in special groups. But as 
this world is a very complex world of 
men and women, why not prepare hand- 
icapped children to live in this world? 
They have to do it whether prepared or 
not! And do not let us blind ourselves 
to the fact that the great majority who 
are fortunately unhandicapped need to 
learn how to live, to work and play, with 
There 


this good practical 


the handicapped. is no time like 


childhood to learn 
lesson. 

Each month brings tidings of new re- 
the hearing 


programs ; 


sults- adoption of school 


more lip reading classes in 


recular schools: more medical interest 


and cooperation in clinical and research 
work; more grade teachers taking 
courses in lip reading instruction; im- 
provements in audiometers; and the in- 
of intelligent Best 


are the tidings of the 


itiation legislation. 
of all, however, 
ever increasing army of happy hard of 
hearing children doing their classroom 
work, and making regular promotions 
in preparation for self-sustaining lives. 


Will the 


bring our movement to noontide? 


quarter-century 
To- 
day is merely the dawn, but compared to 
splendor is 


second 


the departing night its 
elorious. Nevertheless, our labors will 
have been in vain, unless a long sunny 
day of achievement can be made reas- 
onably eertain. 

By whatever means it may be obtain- 
ed, whether legislative help or the force 
page 124) 


(Continued on 
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Mo parents and teachers just na 
turally expect behavior problems 
They are most 


in the exceptional child. 


inclined, however, to look for such 
problems in the child physically or men- 
than in the gifted 


tally handicapped 


child physically sound. 


Few adults seem to be aware of ser- 
lous personality and behavior problems 
which the exceptional child of the fa- 
may engender in his normal bro- 
October, 1935, 


number of the JOURNAL OF ExCEPTIONAL 


mil) 


ther or sister. In the 


CHILDREN, we considered commun so- 
cial adaptation problems with the gift- 
ed child. Now let 


havior problems which may, on his ae- 


us look at some be- 


count, arise in his normal brother or 
sister. The wider the difference be- 
tween the two elildren in mentality, 


the more likely are such problems to 
arise, except when the slower one is so 
dull as not to comprehend the difference. 


The parents of the highly gifted child 
are almost sure to brag about him even 
in his presence and the presence of the 
other child: and there are adoring rela- 
tives and friends to do likewise, not to 
mention the teacher. At schoo] the oth- 
er child, be he younger, will probably be 
reminded of the school achievement of 
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Education, Cleveland College 2 
Cleveland, Ohio. He may be found lis 
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Cyclopaedia of American Biography Besides be r 
ral books on parent education, child 1¢ 
array of instructional material he is 
Journal of Education, associate editor 
‘euche and of Child Welfare Magazine 
of Weedon’s Modern Encyclopaedia, Home 
ithers, and of Children’s Activities 
Myer s also a member of The Internationa 
eptional Children, and is chairman of 

the gifted brother or sister. At home 


the gifted one may be held up as a mod- 
el in school attainments, the other urged 
to match him. If, however, there are 
several other children nearly equal in 
ability among themselves, the effect of 
of the older 


the excellence sifted one 


may not be so marked. 
Suppose the gifted child is younger 
His 


siiperior mental agility will bring him 


than a normal child of the family. 


praises from his parents even in his pre- 
school days, and the older, normal ehild 
will be unfavorably compared either di- 
When this 


excelling 


rectly or by implication. 
vifted 


there, skipping, probably catching up to 


member enters school, 
the next older brother or sister, how dis- 
couraging to the older child! And how 
tragic, should the younger actually pass 
beyond him in the grades! Even though 
the older child should 
erades, he may be hounded by his par- 
for not do- 


ear average 
ents, even by his teachers, 
ing better. He might, indeed, have done 
a great deal better but for the younger 
child who so excelled. | Consider the 
heartaches to the dull child in the fam- 
ily with a gifted brother or sister, in 
case this dullard has enough ability to 
sense his handicap. 
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Then there’s the child of the family 
gifted in physical charm and social suc- 
His superiority in these, directions 
may bring a deal of unhappiness to the 
himself or 


cess. 


brother or sister who feels 
herself very inferior in these traits to 
the gifted one. Or, one child may have 
hit upon habits of responsibility and in 
tiative at home and cooperation which, 
ike a mountain peak, stand out in com 


parison with the other child or children. 

In whatever direction, then, one child 
of a family might be gifted, unless the 
gifted in 


‘serving to com 


ther or others are likewise 
other direction, 
the non-gifted child, as a rule, 
will suffer from feelings of inferiority 
He will feel jealous, 


loved. 


some 
pensate ) 
less secure, less 

Now when such feelings arise in him 
he may suffer silently as long as he can 
endure it, becoming sullen and shut in. 
Or he may, safer for his mental health. 
burst out in ill temper and grow less co- 
operative with his parents and teachers, 
even stubborn. Certainly, he will hard 
put forth his best efforts to do at 
home and school those things his parents 
And the 


urge him and coerce 


ind teachers want him to do. 
more they try to 
him, the less he is apt to strive toward 
the goals they set for him. He is not at 
all unlikely to develop various sorts of 
bad behavior, growing harder to man- 
age: and the older he becomes, the more 
a behavior problem he probably will 
be Many a child 


just because 


gets on poorly at 


school, he has a brother or 
sister who excels or is a model of con- 


duet and cooperation. 


Brother or Sister of the Mentally 
Handicapped 


What about the normal brother or sis 
ter of the mentally handicapped? The 
handicapped may stir up attitudes and 
feelings of sympathy in the norma! child 
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To that degree the effect 
But the normal brother 
or sister and his parents will inevitably 


of the family. 


is wholesome. 


experience: pangs of humiliation as they 
see and hear the victim ridiculed by oth- 
ers, or referred to with pity or contempt. 
The child low in 
mentality, however, may not be able to 


who is exceedingly 


sense the way others look at him. All 


the more, then, his normal brother or 


sister and his parents—especially the 


] 


mother—will feel the sting of their sup- 


misfortune. Of course, if they 


posed 
eould always be guided by reason, and 
if other people also could, toward the 
deficient child, they might es- 


Though an oe- 


mentally 
eape all such suffering. 
casiona] normal child may feel neglected 
because of the inordinate amount of af 
fectionate care a mentally handicapped 
brother or sisier gets from his parents, 
it seems that such does not usually hap- 
pen; and ill behavior in the normal child 
is not. very likely to arise on account of 
the brother or sister mentally handicap- 
ped. Certainly it oceurs in no propor- 


tion comparable to the behavior prob- 


lems induced by a gifted child in the 
the family 
Whereas the special class for the 


cifted child would seem to help exag- 


gerate the behavior problems in another 
hild of his family, the special class for 


the child mentally handicapped obvious- 
lv should make life happier not only for 


him but for his entire family 


Brothers and Sisters of the Physically 
Handicapped 


Ifow about the brother or sister of the 
handicapped—erippled 
child ‘ 
heart 
Besides. 


adults, and even children, are 


thild phy sically 


blind, deaf, deformed. invalided 


There hardly is a parent whose 


does not go out freely to him. 


all other 


moved to pity him, and minister much 


kindness unto him. On him many gifts 
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are lavished. Even among strangers he 
becomes the object of sympathy and ex- 
His brother or 


observes 


ceptional consideration. 
sister who is well and whole 
these ministries without always keep- 
ing in mind the pleasures he himself en- 
joys, which are denied the one physi- 
eally handicapped. 


Psychology Involved 


arguments for 
child well and 


One of the greatest 
striving to keep the 
whole from early infancy is not only 
that he will not be a spoiled child him- 
self, but that a brother or sister might 
not on his account also become a prob- 
lem child. Where is the mother who can 
keep from pampering the baby or child 
suffering from pain or denied through 
physical infirmities the usual joys and 
freedom of infancy and childhood? <Ac- 
cordingly, the sickly or disabled child 
very early learns to win his way. His 
wants and whims inerease as each is 
gratified. He learns that his physical 
handicaps are an asset in gaining him 
increased attention, and more opportun- 
ities to escape the immediately unplea- 
sant. How ean this child learn to face 
reality and normally take the econsequ- 
ences of his own, deeds and choices? 

And he may learn to play sick or em 
ploy his physical handieap to get out of 
doing what he does not want to do. And 
he may develop habits of this sort with- 
mit awareness of his motives or the na- 
ture of his doings. But his brother or 


sister of sound mind and _ health sees 


through it all and charges the alleged 
offender with playing off or being lazy, 
and his parents with being partial to- 
‘‘He ean get out of every 
Or, ‘‘He 
is always right: I am always wrong.’ 
Or. ‘‘You never see the bad things that 
he does; I’m always being blamed for 


ward him. 
job; I must always work.’’ 


everything.’’ So long as the accusing 
122 


child believes that such is so, it is so for 
him. In consequence, he suffers from 
jealousy and on that account, may mani- 
fest all sorts of personality and behay- 
ior problems. Ilow frequently the 
physically normal child must wish he 
were in the place of his brother or sis- 
ter physically handicapped! 

normal 


The many problems of the 


brother or sister was powerfully im- 
pressed upon me recently while con- 
dueting a discussion with a small group 
of mothers of disabled children. Of the 
eight mothers in that group, every one 
had a child between three and ten ser- 
iously disabled. The ten-year-old had 
never walked. One child of four re- 
covering from infantile paralysis can 
walk only with assistance. A child of 
six is deaf. Another has but one leg, 
and so on. In each family represented, 
there was just one physically disabled 
child, and all of those eight mothers had 
other children, normal ones. Curiously 
enough, not one of those parents brought 
up behavior problems of the disabled 
child; all talked about the other chil 
dren in the family. It seemed not to 
have entered the minds of any of these 
mothers that the bad behavior they de- 
scribed had any relation to the child in 
the family who was handicapped. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I ean see.’’ volunteered one mother. 
‘*T remember that Rehecea said one day 
she didn’t see why her crippled sister 


got so many presents and she none.’’ 


A Case Study 


Dr. C. W. Washburn describes an in- 
teresting ease. 

*‘John, a fourth-grade boy, was con- 
‘sidered a dreamer and a disturber by 
his teacher. Although he seemed cap- 
able of doing good work when sone one 
accomplishing 
practically nothing. He made silly 
faces to get the attention of other chil- 


kept him at it, he was 
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lren and make them laugh. In order 
have someone to talk to, he poked 
‘hildren near him who were working 


\t other times he sat and dreamed, ob- 


vious of Sometimes he 


everything. 
twisted his tie for minutes at a time or 


‘hewed the eraser on his pencil, star- 
ne blankly at nothing. When he 
voke to his surroundings. he would 


heave a long sigh. His expression was 
ea 


inhappy and wistful except when he 





‘ITis teacher asked for help only aft- 
She in- 
that she had tried every known 


she had become desperate. 


ice from praising to seolding, from 


special rewards to extra work and keep- 

the boy after school. She had 
given him work to take home and had 
asked his mother by telephone to help 
him, but his mother did not seem to 
care, for the work was not done. ‘1 


have done all T ean for him,’ the teach- 
er said, ‘and I am about ready to wash 
my hands of him.’ . 

ae 
to the 
opened the 


of 


home. 


led 


mother 


investigation 
As the 
door for the 


second line 
boy’s 
counselor, a 


Before she 
high 


hoy of six was in her arms. 


sit down, she placed him in a 


chair piled with pillows and arranged 


With special straps so that he would 
not slip. His head, arms, and legs 
moved constantly and uncontrollably so 
that every few minutes she had to 
straighten him from an uncomfortable 
position. When the telephone rang, 


she carried the chair and the boy to the 
telephone. 

‘In the course of half an 
counselor learned that the ehild 
had suffered from 
sleeping sickness) at the age of sixteen, 
He could not be left even for 
an instant except when he was in bed 
lest he might hurt himself by an invol- 
untary jerk or fall. As the expense of 


hour the 
in the 
chair encephalitis 


months. 
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medical care prevented the family 
from having any service. the mother 
had to do all the housework as well as 
care for the child. She knew that John 
did not get a fair share of attention. 
Once he had said to her, ‘ Mother, won’t 
you love me, Too, sometimes But 
what was she to do. 

Aeceording to Washburn’s further ac- 
count, the school, in the light of this 
information, found new ways to help 


the child enjoy satisfactions through 


l 
+ 


1} 
achievement there. 


Therefore, Parent Education 


We need to remember, of course, that 
the over-worked and weary mother of 
the child physieally handieapped may 
herself have a bigger burden than she 
can bear. In her place we teachers 
might not do so well. Nevertheless we 
might try growing familiar with her 


b 


e able 


her ease her load, but 


not only to help 
hoth the 
his brother or 


problems, to 
to make 
handicapped child and 
sister happier. Besides we might help 
the parent to manage her normal chil- 


dren with more ease and efficiency 


all the while making our work with 
them at school more worth while. 
To the+reader, then, it must be ob- 


vious that the teacher of the exceptional 
child has a rare opportunity to widen 
her usefulness by a closer touch with 
the parents of this child; and that her 


service through such home contacts 
might often indirectly prove of greatest 
good to the normal brother and sister of 
the child who is noticeably different. 
It is not enough merely to confer with 
these parents. The resourceful teacher 
will stimulate them to read about their 
own problems as related to the every- 
day problems of the everyday parents. 


It will furthermore be very desirable to 


IWASHBURN, ¢ 
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meet with parents of handicapped chil- 
dren in groups. There, exchange of ex- 
perience should be helpful to the teach- 
er as well as to the parents. Can there 
be any doubt that the teacher of ex- 
ceptional children should be trememd- 
ously interested parent 
education ? 

And here let me urge that every one 
secure 


and active in 


in these problems, 
from the United Government 
Printing Office a copy of that excellent 
booklet, Parents’ Problems with Excep- 
tional Children, by Dr. Elise H. Mar- 
U. S. Office of Edueation. It 


costs only ten cents. 


interested 
States 


tens, 


Twenty-Five Years for the Hard of 
Hearing Child 
(Continued from page 119) 
public opinion, progress 
anniversary of so- 


of awakened 
towards the golden 
cial work for the hard of hearing must 
embrace such practical measures as: 
1. Early observation, hearing tests and 
training for the pre school child. 

2. Adoption of uniform routine procedure 
in hearing conservation programs. 

. No segregation for the hard of hearing 
child or the borderline case. 

4, No hard of hearing children in 
for the deaf. 

5. Credit, particularly in high school, for 
lip reading work. No more penalizing 
hard of hearing children for acquiring 
lip reading skill. Complete liberation 

impaired hearing 


schools 


since 


from penalty 
will, in future, be no disgrace. (For 
that matter, it is not impossible that 


lip reading may prove to be a desirable 
study for every child.) 

6. The hearing aid a commonplace—to be 
accepted and used with as little fuss or 
conspicuousness as eveglasses are today. 


This should insure just treatment of the 
borderline child and do away with the 
tendency to place him in an ungraded 
class or a school for the deaf. 

7. Conservation of voice and speech. 

8. Vocational guidance; vocational train- 
ing; education of employers and medical 
examiners in industry. 

9. Better understanding. 

In that last simple statement lies the 
magic key to the entire hearing prob- 
Simple enough at its outset, with 
control of its causes almost 
the problem of the 
hard of hearing child is immeasurably 
complieated by the fact that the minds 
of the people around him are cluttered 
up with many misconceptions. Parents, 
adult relatives, family doctors, teachers, 
religious few, how 
very few, think clearly about impaired 
hearing! If they could begin at the 
the hundred percent of full hear- 
ing—and fall that 
would not impair the child’s normality 
as a child, but eall for 
slightly more accurate planning of his 
health, school, and vocational program, 
good a 


lem. 
medical 
within our view, 


instruetors—how 


top 
imagine a sheht 


which would 


the child would have just as 
chance as any unhandicapped child. 
Not deaf, not deafened, not deafness- 
above all, not segregation. Keep your 
hearts and minds in wisdom, sympathy 
and understanding, and your hard of 
hearing children will repay you in the 
blessedness that visits the teacher who 
has faithfully tried to give every child 
a square deal. It hearts and 
minds, with whatever skill we all pos- 
sess, that will bring to the conservation 


of hearing its long and glorious day. 


is our 


HEREDITY MADE SIMPLE 


Statement in a sociological test in a Michigan senior high school: 


Weismann’s Law is 


that those things which are changed on earth cannot be transferred to the next generation 


of people. 
rat is born he has a tail just the same. 


It has been tried, the cutting off of hundreds of rats’ tails, but every time a 
They cannot produce a tailless rat. 
been tried with other animals and even with people, but with the same result. 
not produce a tailless rat in the next generation, by merely cutting off his tail. 


The same has 
They can- 
If a tail 


less rat is born, it would be for some other understandable reason. 
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7 ARE three or four strong 
impressions that a visitor to Eng- 
apt to 


vather, and those interested in special 


lish edueational institutions is 


education find these general character- 
sties pervading their field as well. 
the de- 


eree of local control and of variety in 


Kirst of all one is struek by 


Knelish education. In faet, it is only 
in the last decade or two that English 


edueation could fairly be deseribed as 
The president of the 
Whitehall lays 
authorizes no 


a system at all. 


board of education in 


down no set curricula, 


textbooks, arranges for no state exam- 


inations, nor are loeal education au- 


thorities responsible to him in the way 
that. is customary on the American con- 
tinent. Rather the central government 
lavs down very broad regulations within 
which local authorities function, and 
influences the schools chiefly through 
It is what 


Kandel calls, variety set in a national 


suggestions and memoranda. 
framework. Asa result one finds a wide 
diversity in practice and he must be cau- 
tious about. too great generalization. It 
is, therefore, wise to report what has 
heen seen, and let it go at that. 

But not only is there a great deal of 
local control: there is also a mixture of 
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public and private control that makes 
the this continent almost 
throw up his hands in despair of ever 


visitor from 


unravelling these threads that twine 
and intertwine in English education. 
The English seem to have no regard 
for logic in this matter. Anything 
that works, goes. As a very shrewd 
physician remarked to me at Shrews- 
bury. ‘‘It oughtn’t to work, but it 


does.’’ For instance, in special educa- 
tion one of the most important develop- 
ments in the field of mental deficiency, 
and one that has no counterpart on this 
continent, is the Central Association for 
Mental Welfare. 
a central voluntary association for co- 


This organization is 


ordinating and developing programs of 
social control of mental deficiency in its 
wider publie aspects, correlating the fa- 
cilities of the institution, the home, the 
The guid- 
ing spirit and honorary general secre- 
tary of the movement is Miss Evelyn 
Fox. 
with the Central Association, have been 
founded throughout England. It is 
the duty of these organizations to pro- 


school, and the community. 


Sixty local associations, affiliated 


mote the general and special programs 
for the care of the mentally deficient. 


Certified and approved homes. hotels, 
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occupation centers, day schools, spe- 
cial classes, and special centers are fos- 
tered by these associations which have 
influence on the whole 
problem of social aspects of mental 
While this 
receives subscriptions from private in- 
dividuals, it is enabled to carry on much 


an extensive 


subnormality. association 


of its work because public authorities 


pay it for services rendered. For in- 
stance, Mrs. Anderson, an official of the 
Central Association for Mental Wel- 


fare, has her salary paid by the Middle- 


sex County Couneil, and acts as organ- 


izer and supervisor of occupational 
centers within the Council area. The 
Association also has had handed over 
to it in certain areas the training of 


teachers for special classes, for whieh 


service it receives grants from the edu- 


cation authorities concerned. 


The association also renders assist- 
ance on request to societies, persons, or 
authorities coneerned with the conse- 


quences of mental deficiency, keeps rec- 
ords of defectives moving from one area 
to another, gives assistance to individ- 
ual defectives not under local authority, 
and promotes publicity and legislation. 
It also provides home _ visitation and 
home teaching of defectives, and super- 
the 


functions 


vises defectives on license in local 
community. The 
in a valuable way, and in an intimate 


relation with the public authorities—a 


association 


relationship to which we are largely 
unaccustomed in the United States and 
Canada. 

In a similar way in the treatment of 
the 
which is a voluntary association of well 


delinquency, forstal association, 
wishers, co-operates with the courts and 
public authorities in a definite 
and valuable way in the treatment of 
offenders of sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age. The law recognizes the associa- 
tion, and defines which type of boy or 


very 
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girl may be committed for Borstal 
training. While awaiting sentence, the 
delinquent is visited by a Borstal offi- 
cial, and data re the home _ conditions 
are gathered for the police. Borstal of- 
ficers regularly visit the institution to 
which the boy or girl is committed, and 
the delinquent is discharged into the 
eare of a Borstal assogiate rather than 
to that of a public probation officer. 


At first sight, a visitor from this con- 
tinent is apt to think this this mixing 
of public and private effort must nec- 
essarily impede the wheels of progress, 
and make for inefficiency in educational 
That, however, would 
Just 
this mingling of private and public ef- 
fort 
prising degree of efficiency in voluntary 


and social work. 
be a superficial view. because of 


two things result—one gets a sur 
helpers, and a public opinion is thereby 


created which makes progress possible. 
In a democracy, we can go only a cer- 
tain distance ahead of public opinion, 
and nowhere more than in special edu- 
educate our 
Unless 
we seek intimate contacts (with all the 
bother 


thines 


cation is it necessary to 


public, especially the parents. 
two 


involved) we shall find 


first, our school efforts will be 


nullified by lack of understanding and 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
parents, and second, we shall not be 
able to progress rapidly with our plans 
education because 


for special public 
opinion, and therefore, publie support, 
is lacking. 

The third great impression left by a 
visit to English educational institutions 


is the great emphasis placed on char- 


acter education, and this is equally true 


From the stand- 
buildings, 


in special education. 
point of equipment, school 
and possibly of organization and teach- 
er training, special education on the 
American continent seemed to me su- 


perior to what I saw in England, but, 
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from the standpoint of developing char- 
acter, good sportsmanship and good citi- 
English education left the 
And because the social- 


zenship, 
writer envious. 
izing process is so important in all edu- 
cation, but especially so in many forms 
of special education, English education 
seemed to me, in this aspect, to be par- 
ticularly effective. I visited an indus- 


trial school for boys at Portslade in 
Sussex, and felt not only the emphasis 
that 


scho¢ 1 


on character education in school, 


also that the industrial head- 
master and staff had a definite founda- 
tion of playing the game and a code of 
honour on which to build, because it had 
been laid in the ordinary Council 
schools from which these boys had come. 
Sports, for example, are not ends in 
themselves but means of enjoyment and 
Winning a 


being a 


development. vame is not 


half so important as clean 
sportsman. England is a very law abid- 
ing country and credit is usually given 
to the force and ad- 


excellent police 
ministration of justice. It would seem 
that the time has come to give a large 
share of the credit to those who deserve 
schoolmaster and 


it the English 


schoolmistress. 


The writer was impressed, too, by 


the noticeable trend away from insti- 
tutionalization of defectives and insane. 
In connection with the former, a great 
deal is being done for the handling of 


The 


Central Association places these defec- 


imbeciles in occupational centres. 


tives with guardians, and they attend 
the Occupational Centre daily. Usually 
they are placed in an area other than 
their home area, and the guardians re- 
fifteen shillings a 


week for their board. 


to eighteen 
Sometimes the 


ceive 


parents are made legal guardians of 
their own children and receive from five 
to fifteen shillings a week. The stipula- 


tion is that the child shall attend the 
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Occupational Centre: supervision of the 
home is also possible. In rural areas 
many defectives are placed under 
guardians and do farm work, factory 
work, or domestie service. The Central 
Association for Mental Welfare has or- 
ganized over 400 occupational centres. 
It is much more economical than institu- 
tions and allows the defectives to live a 
much more normal life. I visited two 
occupational centres for imbeciles in 
North London, one for imbecile chil- 
dren and one for the grown up boys and 
girls. Both 
where habit formation, character educa- 
activity 


impressed me as_ places 


tion, and happiness through 
were being carried out in a very prac- 
tical manner. 

The Central for Mental 
Welfare is now assisting in the boarding 


Association 


out of insane patients from the mental 
hospitals. This is being done in Suf- 
folk, in the north near Neweastle, and 


in Wales. The work is modelled after 


that of Gheel, Belgium, whieh I was 
able to visit later while on the econti- 
nent. At Gheel there are thirty-three 


hundred sixty-nine 


were housed in the central institution or 


patients, of whom 


clearing house, and the rest boarded out 
in the The 
Gheel is, of course, unique, as patients 
in the 


community. situation at 


1ave been boarded comniunity 
for thirteen-hundred years and a situa- 
tion has developed which could not well 
be transplanted to another community. 
The treatment, the 


natural lives these patients lead, as well 


humaneness of the 


as the economy effected, are very strik- 


ing. In modified form this method is 


now being tried out in England and 
presents new possibilities in the eare, 
treatment, and training of mental de- 
viates. 

With regard to special education for 
delinquents the. writer was impressed 


(Continued on page 138) 
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EFFICIENT AND EFFECTIVE 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


LL too trequently the special class 
teacher, the 

pils’ mastery of the conventional sub- 
jects, overlooks many of the practical 
lessons to be imparted through efficient 
and effective 
Probably no other classroom 
presents the wealth of opportunity for 
lessons in good housekeeping as does the 
special class with its variety of equip- 
ment, tools, and materials; probably no 


eoneerned with pu- 


classroom management. 


situation 


other group of pupils is more in need 
of this type of instruction than those 
enrolled in special classes for the men- 
tally retarded. Educational adjustment 


in such elasses is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon an attractive 
environment, for the homes of the pu- 
are so drab that the 
classroom, even though lacking in ef- 
ficient organization and artistic decora- 
tion, furnishes a pleasing contrast. The 


accruing from 


classroom 


pils frequently 


personal satisfactions 
successful accomplishment is undoubted- 
ly the primary factor in the happy ad- 
justment of these pupils to school life, 
but this adjustment may be greatly en- 
hanced if the teacher will but take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities at hand to 
create as favorable an educational situa- 
tion ag possible. 

It is difficult to measure adequately 
the effect of the classroom atmosphere 
on the personalities of children. School 
life should be a pleasant experience in 
hygienic, wholesome, attractive, and eol- 
orful physical surroundings. Children 
assigned to orthogenic backward 
elasses because of failure and _ severe 
maladjustment in the regular grades. 
Having been misfits through innate in- 


are 
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ability to sueeessfully participate in the 
traditional acedemic curriculum, they at- 
tended the grades with reluctance, and, 
on the slightest pretext, complacently 
absented themselves and even wilfully 
resorted to truaney. 

Enrollment in a special class should 
be a novel experience in an inviting and 
inspiring atmosphere, with as little as 
possible to suggest former unhappy rec- 
ollections of submission to a routine de- 
void of meaning and satisfaction. This 
new situation must be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to compensate for the separation of 
the pupils from their fellows and to 
counteract tendencies toward truancy. 

[It must offer something concrete and 
tangible which always will compare fav- 
orably, or even surmount in their esti- 
mation, the physical surroundings from 
which they were removed. Such an im- 
pression will not result from assignment 
to a class housed in an insanitary, poorly 
lighted and ventilated basement room, 
nor to a room equipped with broken 
down, ill-fitting, salvaged furniture. All 
too frequently the idea that anything ts 
good enough for these pupils is responsi- 
ble for the accommodations that are pro- 
vided for them. Because of the humble 
circumstances from which many of these 
pupils come, they are all the more in 
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need of an opportunity equal in every 
respect to that provided for the so-called 
normal child. They need just as much 
fresh air, and sunlight, as well ag furni- 
ture that at least will not interfere with 
physical well-being, as do the children 
in the regular grades. 

classroom that 


to legal requirements as to floor 
light area, air space, heat and ventila- 


measures up 
and 


Given a 


tion, the special class teacher can guide 
and direct the pupils in the development 
and maintenance of a well-ordered and 
artistic classroom. There is no more ef- 
fective way in which to arouse in chil- 
dren a_ feeling of possession than 
through participation in the creation of 
their work shop. When pupils through 
their own efforts create a pleasant and 
convenient place in which to work—to 
the class- 
The 
pupils not only belong in the classroom, 
belongs to them. When 
shelves, supply closets, 
bins, often 
their 


live happily while working— 


room takes on an air of possession. 


the classroom 

they construct 
individual 
through 


bookeases, and 


from lumber proeured 
own efforts, when they hem and stencil 
sash curtains and fashion window and 
wall decorations, attitudes of pride and 
responsibility result. Indifference to- 
ward school life is changed to a lively 
interest and that which would be work 
for the teacher becomes a service will- 
ingly performed by the pupils. It is 
their room and it is their responsibility 
to keep it orderly and attractive. De- 
sirable attitudes and habits developed 
through cooperative activities contribute 
immeasurably to the attainment of the 
major objective for which special classes 
are organized—preparation for effective 
living on each child’s social plane. To 
such a classroom the children come eag- 
erly and are loathe to leave at the close 
of the school day. Even after their 


school careers are ended, the memory of 
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happy hours and pleasant associations 
is a lode stone that frequently draws 
them back. 

The following specific suggestions on 
classroom organization and management 
are offered to special class teachers in 
the interest of efficiency and a happy 
teaching experience. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FURNITURE 
AND EQUIPMENT 


The furniture of a special class should 
be arranged to the best advantage, tak- 
ing into consideration floor space, na- 
tural and artificial illumination, the 
amount and kind of equipment to be 
placed, and the work to be done. Wood- 
working benches and sewing machines 
should be placed in a good light; floor 
looms, after they are threaded, do not 
require close application for operation 
and may secondary considera- 
tion so far as illumination is concerned. 

It should not be necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that shadows should 
not be permitted to fall across the work 
of the pupils and that lighting condi- 
tions always should be the most favor- 
able within physical possibilities, but 
occasionally it is found that teachers 
permit pupils to sit facing the light and 
that sufficient consideration is not given 
to the placement of furniture and equip- 
ment in relation to the amount of light 
required for the work to be done. 

The placement of pupils’ desks or ta- 
bles and chairs in a hollow square, as 
suggested 


receive 


shown on the accompanving 
layout for a single unit orthogenie back- 
ward class enables the teacher to move 
easily from one pupil to another. This 
arrangement also affords an opportunity 
to separate more widely the several sec- 
tions of the class. 


STORAGE FACILITIES 


Unless’ ample storage facilities are 
provided, the special classroom may eas- 
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ily become very unsightly and disorder- to accommodate raw materials. A cur- 
ly in appearance. Training the pupils tain covered the openings. Fastened to 
in the classification and organization of the curtain in front of each section was 


supplies for 











easy aecessibil- 





ity. and keep- 








ing them neatly CONCEMLEO PICPURE mDLUiLD 
and orderly a1 
ranged cannot 
become a part 
of the daily 
procedure un- 


less adequate 





storage facill- 
ties are pro- 
vided. Closets 
with shelves 


(preferably _fit- 






PEA CMERS 
closer 






ted with wood- 





I PCMEO OPENING 2 


A CaCHCHCHEAC 7) | 


en boxes. with 
hinged lids) 
will facilitate 


the proper stor- 
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fm. 6 : 
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age and hand- 
ling of raw ma- 


terials for loom 





weaving, se w- 


ing, brush mak- 






ing, leather and 





other crafts. 
There is little 
excuse for not 








having  suffi- 
ecient storage 
space, if the re- 














quired floor spite 


area is avail- 
3 ==” ? ¢ 


SCALE ‘ot 


4m faar 


*SUGGLSTLO LAYOUT FOR: A SINGLE WNIT 
*OLTHOGENIC BACKWARD CLASS 


able, as closets, 
shelves, book- 


cases, racks, 





and bins may 
be constructed 
from salvaged lumber if necessary. a list of the contents. Whenever ma- 
One special class teacher arranged terial is removed, the amount taken is 
a double tier of orange crates back noted on the list, thus giving at all times 
to back in an adjoining cloak room an aeceurate inventory of stock on hand. 
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Reed and cane are somewhat difficult in the top of the closet for suspending 
to store satisfactorily, especially in a bundles of reed of various sizes; (2) a 
center where large quantities are pur- long low built-in chest, (similar to a 

window seat 





sectioned verti 


eally as well as 

















—___——_, 
rae | [ horizontally to 
keep the several! 
| 
con Jetmalen SIZE Ss ot reed or 
4 L a cane separated, 
j iJ i . 4 
a YA } with the lid 
Vv | YS << Wee | ; 
Tortie] a a4 | Se ees oo opening the en 
iQiie tT A ee wze || ecavr | Wy wze exert | 4 
rt || [7 | \ | tire leneth and 
1. aI —_tis—- Ke +] 





with one of the 
short ends ot 
S h est open 


through which 





to pull the reed 


or eane as 
l« Sil t al 3 
shelves or 


racks, outside 
of the elass- 
room, on which 


the reed and 





cane may be 
laid horizon- 
tally. 


*SLONT LLL VATION 





“£Eiv < 
A PEOLECTION SCREEN M Stand TABLE (2tmovhall Tor) Lumber Rack 
é BL4CL BOMLO - Weak TAaLE 
C WiCThOLA O WORK BENCH A lumber 
0 FEACHERS DESL 2 PAINT Taare (2iNC CowERED Top} 
£ BOOLCHIE, S647 Woe @ SloLIGE BINS rack or other 
4 INDIVIDUAL CHAIR f TABLE 2 rach 80hL0 itable stor: 
CG staeshy Taslé (pounocesqwaet) £ SINE (PAINT STOLKGE UNDER. Méfdd LINED) sultable storage 
4 SEWING MACHINE r fooLs - 
J FILING CMTE Y& SUPPLIES place Is neces- 
&£ DMIMPLAY CALE - HAND CQAFT~- ¥ VENT : 
ikea sanceaeand ww indeaneet sary when lum 
t ey SH E/ENT OF SEAT. ‘ : 
. toe Seacrest eae ber is supplied 
in quantity. 
DEVELOPED IN COLLABORATION WITH Small pieces of 
THE DIVISION @F SP8CIAL EOUCATION 
serap wood 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNIYLVANIA 
OSPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION should be sort- 
YMIT OIVISION OF SCHOOL BUILOINGS 


AVEELRT C. EI CHER. O/2ECTOL ~ 


fA.CO ed as to. size 


OLAWN BY SL STEELE LA. 





and stored in 
closets ins pack 
chased. There are at least three alter- ing boxes or eartons perferably out- 
natives—(1) a corner closet in the side the classroom. 

classroom, or other convenient place, ex- Storage of Tools—Proper care of tools 
tending from ceiling to floor, with hooks is fundamental to good workmanship. 
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Individual Bins 


There should be a place for tools and all 
tools should be in place when not in use. 
Tools may be cared for in several ways, 
depending largely upon the number. In 
a special class center, the manual train- 
should be equipped with a 


ing room 


large tool closet, whereas in an isolated 
a small wall 


Some tools 


orthogenic baekward class, 
closet or cabinet will suffice. 
may be kept in the rack of work benches, 
are not 

After 
proper storage space for tools has been 
supplied, definite procedure for their 
eare should be initiated and followed. 

It is usually good practice to place the 
of returning all tools to 
at the close of each 


but drawers and chests usually 


satisfactory tool receptacles. 


responsibility 
closets or cabinets 
manual activities period on one of the 
pupils. —_ Like- 
with the re- 
damaged or 


older and more capable 
wise, he should be charged 
sponsibility of reporting 
broken, as well as missing tools, to the 
teacher. 

Paint Closet—Cans of paint should be 
kept, when not in use, in a metal recep- 
tacle. In multiple unit orthogenie back- 
ward centers, using a considerable quan- 
tity of paint, closets of galvanized iron 
for this purpose. In 
such closets have been 
The 


are satisfactory 
some instances, 
made in junior high school shops. 
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ee aes + 


for Unfinished Handwork 


metal lined space hetween two or more 


closet shelves or a large metal box, or 


can, will serve the purpose in a single 
unit orthogenie backward elass. 

Paint Table—Preferably all painting 
should be done in one part of the class- 
room and whenever possible on a table 

If a metal top table 
the surface on which 
should be protected 
with layers of newspaper. Pupils should 
be trained from the very beginning to 
apply paint, stain, and varnish with the 
ereatest of care, as a matter of economy 


with a metal top. 
is not supplied, 
painting is done 


as well as of cleanliness. 

Wet Paint Shelf—A shelf with a bas: 
of wire-netting provides an excellent 
drying place for freshly painted articles. 
Its use will prevent marring wood sur- 
faces and will hasten the drying process, 
as the open mesh of the wire permits the 
air to circulate freely around the newly 
painted surfaces. 

Individual Bins—Individual 
sections for unfinished handwork will 
facilitate and improve classroom man- 
agement. These are particularly essen- 
tial when there are no other means in 
the classroom for storing 
handwork. There should be an individ- 
ual section, or bin (measuring approxi- 


mately 15” x 15” x 15”) for each pupil. 


bins or 


unfinished 
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Each bin should be labeled with the pu- 
pil’s name to whom it is assigned and 
each pupil should be responsible for its 
rderly condition at all times. 

This plan for storing of the unfinished 
handwork enables the teacher to examine 

more readily for possible errors after 
the pupils have left for the day than if 
desk or table 


were stowed 


away in 


drawers 


Shelves and Display Cabinets—Ade 
quate space should be provided for the 
display of finished handwork, such as 
shelves built just above the blackboards. 
Cabinets with glass doors are more sat- 
sfactory for displaying handwork and 
keeping it free from dust. Lacking fa- 
‘ilities for such display, the handwork 
s ordinarily taken home by the pupils 
as soon as it is finished and visitors have 
variety of 
the edu- 


little idea of the type and 


manual activities included in 
‘ational program of the class. 
A museum cabinet (preferably class- 
room made) for the display of natural 
story specimens will stimulate the pu- 
’ interest in the world of nature and 


pils 


nerease their powers of observation. 


Seatwork Table or Rack 


class teacher will experience a need for 


The special 


nlace to keep seatwork, that 
t may be readily accessible to the pu- 
A rather large table may be used 


a suitable 


pils. 
for this purpose, but an open book ease, 
| large library magazine rack, or a series 
constructed of 


vrapping paper and mounted on 22” x 


f expansion pockets 
28” poster mats, or fastened in a row on 
a long low bulletin board, will be more 
satisfactory. A pocket for each mem- 
the class, identified with his 
name, provides a convenient receptacle 
in which to place the daily seatwork in 


her of 


advance. 


Library Corner—If space is available, 
a small open shelf book case, preferably 
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with a 
chairs, 


made by the pupils; together 


small table and four or more 
placed in the library corner, will aid in 
the development of an attractive place 
for the pupils to read quietly and in- 
dependently. Chairs, tables, and settees 
orange crates and 


may be made from 


painted or covered with eretonne to 
harmonize with the eolor scheme of the 
classroom, 

Filing Facilities—The teacher should 
have a suitable storage place, easily ac- 
cessible, for filing the individual ecumnu- 
The size 


pu- 


lative records of her pupils. 


will be governed by the number of 


pils, i. e., one or two drawers may be 
adequate for a single class, whereas a 
unit of four drawers or 


for a multiple 


metal filing 
more will be required 
unit center of five or more classes. 

The teacher naturally collects from 
commercial concerns and other sources, 
a large variety of advertising leaflets, 
craft 
magazine clippings, construction diree 


bulletins, catalogs, magazines, 
tions, patterns, and designs for practi- 
cal arts. This material should be elass- 
ified and satisfactorily filed in folders, 
heavy paper envelopes, index box files, 
or loose leaf notebooks for preservation 
and ready reference. The nature of the 
will determine the best filing 
Where filing cabinets have 
not been available, orange erates 
with paper, ecretonne, or 
burlap, and a wooden lid attached) have 
satisfactory in lieu of a 


material 
practice. 
(sides 
covered wall 
proven quite 
commercial product. 


Decoration of Classroom 


The classroom should be made as at- 
tractive as possible without undue ex- 
penditure of money. Good _ taste in 
classroom decoration can be secured in- 
expensively. Brightly colored unframed 
pictures of interest to children are eas- 


ily obtained from magazines and chil- 
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dren’s picture books from the five-and- 
ten-cent stores. When mounted on con- 
struction paper of uniform size and col- 
or, harmonizing with the eolor scheme 
selected for the season, and hung on a 
level with pupils’ eyes where possible, 
they aid in creating an attractive class- 
room atmosphere. The pictures, or the 
mountings only, may be changed 
throughout the year, if desired. Orange 
is a suitable color for the fall season. 
Seed pods, commonly ealled Japanese 
Lanterns add 
color and re- 


quire lit- 
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Care of Classroom 

The pupils should be responsible for 
the care, orderliness, and cleanliness of 
the classroom, except such service as, in 
the teacher’s judgment, should be ren- 
dered by the janitor. Regular duties 
should be assigned to the pupils, in aec- 
cordance with age, sex, and ability, and 
when proficient in one duty, each pupil 
should be given an opportunity in an- 
other. 

Frequently a chart is displayed in 
special eclass- 


rooms, |is t- 


Care of Classroom 


ine duties 


tle attention. | PUPiLs DUTIES assigned to 
Ivy and | Fenton May dust the classroom chairs the pupils as 
other vines | Linwood) May dust the library chairs illustrated in 
that grow | Stella May dust the model store the panel at 
easily and | Charles May dust the library books the left. 
which re- | l[lelen May dust the looms and victrola O pposite 
quire little | Earl May dust the window sills each duty 
Betty May water the flowers and feed the fish | there is a slit 


care may be 


placed at or | Harry May dust the pupils’ desks in the poster 

near the win- | ar! May sweep the cloak room sufficiently 

dowsinhang- | Stephen May check the cal nda long to in- 

ine baskets | “dward May sweep the floor sext a eard 

av other oa. t eee May wash the blackboards containing a 
George Mav cleé > erasers “15 

eceptacles | "OT May clean the eraser pupil’s name. 

. re Jim May take charge of the tool closet te? ; 

made ry - . ; Primary 

Alice May stay after school to help 
; : word and 


the children. 
ae 


Flowering 

plants and ferns add_ beauty to the 
classroom but their care during winter 
vacation periods presents a difficult 
problem. The same is true of aquar- 


iums. 


Window eurtains and table searfs, 
when used, should harmonize with the 
color scheme selected. Stenciling adds 
to their attractiveness. When such ar- 
ticles involve the expenditure of the 
teacher’s money, this practice sometimes 
establishes an unfortunate precedent. 
Appreciation will be greater if the pur- 
chase price is earned by the children. 
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sentence 
building charts may be adapted to this 
purpose. Names alternate with duties 
in accordance with the teacher’s judg- 
ment. Duties are assigned daily or 
weekly. If assigned daily, the chart is 
a center of interest to the pupils when 
they arrive in the morning to learn 
their assignment for the day. 


Posters, in general, add interest and 
attractiveness to the classroom, though 
their display is limited by regulations 
prohibiting the driving of nails into the 
walls. In sueh eases, one alternative is 
(Continued on page 138) 
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OBSERVATIONS IN BRIEF ON THE 


CHICAGO CONVENTION 


By the Epitor 


Vi MCED opinion concerning the Chicago convention was everywhere the same 
‘‘The best ever.’’ A first-time delegate, for example, from Illinois declared 

she had never before so completely enjoyed an education conference, while, 9n the 
other hand, a former president of the organization proclaimed it the best vonven- 
tion ever conducted by the International Council. And so it seemed to be, at 
least, within the recollections of these present, if not in actuality. However, one 
thing is certain—at no time since the beginnning of the depression has there been 
such a display of interest, confidence, and enthusiasm as was exhibited this year. 

The meetings were well organized, the papers were timely and outstanding, 
the exhibits were a much appreciated added feature, and the cordial Chicago hos- 
pitality which so well anticipated the needs and wishes of the delegates will long 
be remembered by all. 
Twelve Years of Progress 

It was interesting this year to recall the last time the Council met in Chiea- 
go; it was in 1924, the Couneil’s second year of existence. At that early stage 
in the history of the organization, the total international membership consisted of 
two hundred eighty persons. Today, the Chicago membership alone far exceeds 
that number. 
Delegates Came from Long Distances 

There were delegates in attendanee from such distant points as Portland, 
Oregon; Portsmouth, ew Hampshire; Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; and Oklahoma 
City. Every phase of special education, and every type of position were repre- 
sented. There were class room teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents; there were workers from the mentally superior, the emotionally and socially 
maladjusted, and from among all types of the physically handicapped. And all 
were intent on one thing—namely, to learn from one another how better to un- 
derstand and solve the many complex problems of exceptional children. 
Cold Weather Stories 

With spring weather now at hand, it is difficult to appreciate the main topic 
of conversation at the convention, but delegates seemed to vie with one another 
with their back-home cold weather stories. The one, however, to win interna- 
tional honors, was Dr. Samuel R. Laycock from Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. He 
claimed fifty six consecutive days for his city in which the thermometer register- 
ed at no time, day or night, higher than twenty degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
He further claimed for one of those fifty six consecutive days, a low of fifty de- 
grees below zero. 
The 1937 Convention 

The time of the next year’s convention will be in February as usual, but the 
city in which it will be held depends on a number of factors. 

All invitations are being given due consideration by the president and his 
advisors, and their decision will be officially announced in the October Journal. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


b tage OFFICERS and directors of the International Council for Exeeptiona! 
Ch 


ildren for 1936 are as follows: 


Officers 

PRESIDENT 54.2... 26...5: ........Harry J. Baker, director of the psychological clinic, 
Detroit, Michigan 

VicE PRESIDENT . ....... Edward H. Stullken, principal of the Montefiore 
Spe cial School, Chieago, Tllinois. 

SECRETARY .... Mente oi Se eee: profe ssor of education, University 
of Wir higan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

TREASURER ...... Se Ct Dahle oot Robert H. Haskell, medical superintendent, Wayne 
County Training School, Northville, Michigan. 


Board of Directors 
Terms expiring February, 1937: 
Virgil Dickson, assistant superintendent, Department of Education, Berkeley 
California. 
Beatrice MeLeod, sta/e director of special education, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


(i. Elmore Reaman, principal, Glenn-Lawrence School, Toronto, Ontario. 





(arson Rockoff, director of special education, Oswego Normal School, Oswego, 
New York. 
Terms expiring February, 1938: 
Edna M. Kugler, advisor in special education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
S. M. Layeoek, professor of educational psychology, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Alice MeKay, teacher of special classes, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Terms expiring February, 1939: 
Marion E. Hebbard, visiting teacher, Bureau for Children with Retarded Men 
tal Development, New York City 
Dorothy E. Norris, assistant supervisor, Major Work Classes, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ida M. Robb, principal, Girls’ Handicraft School, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Committees 


Membership: CHAIRMAN, May E. Bryne, director of special education, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
SecrRETARY, Rebecea G. Barnhart, director of special education, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
Publicity: CHaAtRMAN, Garry C. Myers, head, department of parent education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland Ohio 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


HE attendance and enthusiasm a‘ 

the fourteenth 
of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children certainly gives cause 
for encouragement and hope. All the 
breakfasts, 


annual conference 


meetings, luncheons, and 


dinners were at- 
tended by about 
twice as many 
people as at first 
The 


visits to Chicago 


anticipated. 
special schools 
on Thursday 
laid a heavy, yet 


welcome task up- 


on the transpor- 
tation commit- 
Ree; 


Plans for 1937 
Your president 
feels greatly 


honored in being 


elected for a sec- 





terest to you would be welcomed by the 

president and other officers. 

Five Issues of the Journal for 1936-37 
It is the board of di- 

rectors that the Journal plays a sig- 


recognized by 


serving and maintain- 


part in 


nificant 

ine interest in 
the affairs of ihe 
Conse- 


Couneil. 


quently, they 


have decided to 
make it of still 
ereater service. 


especially to 


those who are 


unable to attend 


the annual meet 
ings, by eon- 
tractine for an 


extra post-con 
vention number. 
We believe that 
the making of! 


this eontraet 


ond year, but is 

: will not only be 
also impressed : 
with the re- appreciated by 
sponsibilities of the membership. 
the office. Plans but that it will 
are already : really mark an- 
are already un Harry J. Baker aly — 
der way for a other milestone 
bigger and even better meeting next in the progress and growth of the 
year. The location has not yet been Couneil. 


decided, for it depends partly on the 


1 


time and place of other educationa 


meetings. 


In planning the 1937 program, pro- 
vision will be made for group discus- 
sions of topics such as the place of par- 
ental education, the programs of teach- 
er training, and other topics not pri- 
marily emphasized this year. Your 
suggestions on any topics of special in- 
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Renewals and Applications for New 

Memberships 

During the current year all renewals 
and applications for new memberships 
should be Miss Rebecca 
Barnhart, secretary of the membership 
Council for 
Creek, 


issue 


addressed to 


International 
Children, Battle 
Miss Barnhart will 
cards in acknowledgment 


committee, 
Except ional 
Michigan. 
membership 
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of all dues received, and will work close- 
ly with the Journal and the officers of 
that 


delays may be avoided. 


the Couneil, so duplications and 


The membership during the past year 
has more than doubled, and it is our 
wish and ambition that the present rate 
shall be Espe 


of vrowth continued. 


cially is this true, since the increase is 
not only one that may be expressed in 
numbers, but also in terms of enthus- 


iasm and greater interest by all groups 
envaved in the field of exceptional chil- 
dren 

Harry J. Baker, President 
Inte rnational Counc il 


Ffi‘cient and Effective Classroom 
Management 
Continued from page 134 


to fasten the poster temporarily with 


adhesive tape to wall surface or to 


blackboard surface not needed for in- 
struction. 

The above suggestions are based on 
special 


successful experimentation — in 


classes for the orthogenie baekward, 
where a wide variety of tools and ma- 
terials are required in addition to gen- 
eral classroom equipment and supplies. 
These suggestions, however, may be ap- 
the 


tion and management of special classes 


propriately followed in organiza- 
of other types, especially those embody- 
ing manual activities in their programs 


of study. 


Some Impressions of Special Education 
in England 
(Continued from page 127) 
with the attempt to segregate according 
to age and type. For instance, the ju- 
venile delinquent boys of the London 
Area are sent to three different institu- 
tions, one of which takes boys aged ten 
to thirteen, another aged thirteen to 
fifteen and the third aged fifteen to sev- 
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Borstal insti- 


tutions for boys sixteen to twenty-one 


enteen. There are eight 


years. Boys are not sent to the institu- 
tion nearest to their place of residence 

to the one which has boys of th 
type to which they belong. For ex 
ample, the Borstal institution at Felt- 
ham is for boys who are not very good 
stuff either mentally or physieally, i. e 


for the very dull and for the softer kind 


vy. Quite a different type is to bi 


found in the Borstal institution at Ro- 
chester. 
one is re- 


Everywhere in England 


celved courtesv— providing 
Letters 
for 


visits through formal channels are much 


with vreat 
one has the proper credentials. 
of introduction and arrangements 
more the rule than on the American con- 


tinent. Onee received, 


British hospi 
tality and kindness eannot be exceeded 
EDUCATION MEETINGS 
AMERICAN INSTRUCT- 
North 


ASSOCIATION OF 


ORS OF BLInp—Raleigh, 


THE 


YS 


Carolina—June 22-25, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD OF 
HrEARING—Sixteenth Annuai Confer- 
enee—Hotel Statler. Boston. Massa- 


-May 26-30. 
ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
Vineland, New Jersey—May 


correction of the date 


chusetts 


OGISTS 
9. (This is a 
announced in the February issue of 
the Consulting Psychologist). 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 

TEACHERS—F ortieth 

tion—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 

Wiseonsin—May 11-15. Re- 


lation of the Home to Character For- 


AND 
Annual Conven- 


Theme: 


mation. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Portland, Oregon—June 28—July 2. 


The Departments of Special Eduea- 
tion and of Lip Reading will hold 
their annual meetings during the ses- 
sion. 
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HANDWORK SUGGESTIONS 
FOR EASTER AND MOTHER’S DAY 


By AGNITA CHRISTENSEN 


Diagram I 


@AGNITA CHRISTENSEN 
¢ 


s- B. S., is instructor of Practical 





Household Arts, Ann J. Kellogg 
School Battle Creek, Mich 
7. Fill in eirele with 


the flowers and smal! 
leaves. 


Ea 8. Punch hole at cen- 
~ ter near top of fol 
ed edge. 

9. Loop in a small 
pencil on a_ string 
or just a_ twisted 
cord. 


*Project No. 3 
MoruHer’s Day cards 


Placecard 


Easter Bonnet 


(Seale: Actual size made from linen paper. 
Project No. 1 Directions for making linen 
ONE of the fan shaped shells often PCr: 
: ; : : A. Materials 
found in the summer at the sea shore 1. Old pieces of table linen Dia- 
may be utilized in the making of either 2. Starch gram II 


Glue 


a place card or a tally for your Easter 4. Dishpan 


party. 5. Copper screens 6x8 inch- 
1 es, of about the same mesh 
| It may be used to represent a bonnet as Windaw, exreene: 
as shown in diagram I, B. Directions 
Directions for making: 1, Cut linen in very fine 
1 Cut a ecard (14%x3% inches from pieces on the bias. 
heavy white or a pastel shade of pa 2. Place in quart jar and 
per. eover with water. 
2. Coat the inside of shell with glue. Shake until fibers are se 
3. Fill with cotton and press onto a parated. Let stand 24 
glued surface of th card. hours. This makes the 
4. Roll tightly pieces of crepe paper (1x pulp. 
3 inches), with the grain, paste edge 4. Pour pulp into dishpan 
and let dry. ' and fill one-half with 
5. Cut in cross-sections 1%4 inch. water adding snough 
6. Paste in place as flowers on band. starch to make = milky 
7. Add small green leaves in various and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
places. ; glue. Mix well. — 
8. Add wee bow of ribbon at back of . Take sereen and dip into 
band. mixture and bring to sur 
9. With pen and ink sketch in hat stand face. The screen should 
10. Cut off triangle and fold as in Dia- be coated just thick 
gram I. enough so one cannot see 
E through. 
Project No. 2 6. Turn over on paper tow- 
Aw old-fashioned bouquet for a tallv els to dry for a few min 
° ] utes, then press with hot 
card made from rolled crepe paper. iron. between pieces of 
Directions for making: linen to texturize the 
1. Cut strips of white or pastel shade paper. 
of paper (2x8 inches). 7. To color the paper add a 
2. Fold in center lengthwise. small amount of dye be 
3. Draw a circle (1 inch) in diameter in fore the pulp is screened 


lower right hand corner. 


out. 





Block prints, cut paper, or 
painted designs may be used to 
good advantage on the linen pa- 
per. 


4. Paste a fine bit of lace on circle just 
drawn. 

5. Roll bits of crepe paper with the grain. 

6. Cut cross sections of rolls. 
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Project No. 4 
PICKLE fork 


old tooth brush. 
A. Materials 
1. Tooth brush 
2. Coping saw 
3. Small file 
4+. Fine sand 


made from 


handle 


paper 
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handle of 


B. Directions 

1. Saw off the bristles, leaving piece of 
celluloid as in Diagram II. 

2. At end of handle with hole, saw di 
agonally to center one inch up. 

5, Shape sides. 

4. File edges. 

Sand the whole piece very carefully, 

pointing prongs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


general interest in the field 


(Communications of 


SALARY DIFFERENTIALS FOR 
SPECIAL-CLASS TEACHERS 


During the early childhood stage of the 
public-school special-class movement in this 
country it not infrequently happened that 
the poorest teachers shunted into the 
special classes for the mentally handicapped. 
Rather than had 
proved failures in the regular grades, a place 
was found for them in a special class. Al- 
though regarded as incompetent or unfit to 


were 


dismiss teachers who 


teach normal children, they were considered 
quite good enough for the mentally handi 
capped, who were not worth educating any- 
The writer knows many specific cases 
substantiation of the above as 
may strike some as rather far 


way. 
in point in 
sertion that 
fetched. 
Gradually, however, the conviction began 
to spread that if efficient teachers 
needed anywhere in the public 
tem it was in the classes for the handicap 


were 


school sys 


ped. The more discerning school-mea real 
ized that normal and bright children with 


their initiative, spontaneity, enterprise, and 
enthusiasm, can achieve success in spite of 
inferior teaching (to prevent misunderstand 
ing, let it be emphasized that the writer dis 
claims proffering any plea for inferior fa 
for children), but that 
teurish, blundering, inefficient teaching will 
foredoom many handicapped children to life 
long failure and dependency. Whether the 
handicapped child will survive or perish in 
the order into 
plunged on leaving school, depends very in 


cilities normal ama 


socio-industrial which he is 
timately upon the quality of the special in 
struction and training he receives in school. 
The most important faetor in his school sit 


1ation is the competency of the teacher to 
diagnose his ease and provide him with the 
type of remedial and developmental work 


that he requires. : 

Therefore, in order to secure teachers who 
vould be willing to devote their time, money. 
and energies to becoming thoroughly quali 
fied in various fields of special education, the 
differentials for 


practice 


of offering salary 
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tional children are solicited for publication 
specially-trained and suecessful special-class 
became general. There are those 
who believe that the system of salary differ- 
largely responsible for the high 
excellence reached in the various 
special education during the last 


teachers 
entials is 
level of 
fields of 
quarter century. 

There are, indications that as 
saults are being made and will be made in 
the future upon the system of salary differ 
entials for qualified special-class teachers by 


however, 


the proponents of the single-salary scale, who 
would pay all teachers who have spent the 
same number of years in preparation and who 
possess the same.amount of experience, the 
same salary irrespective of the type of work 
they are doing or of the difficulties or com 
the teaching situations. They 
reason competent, trained 
special-class teacher should be paid a higher 
a competent kindergarten, first- 


plexities of 


see no why a 


salary than 


rade, or home economics’ teacher or 
schoo! librarian. 

This note is submitted for the purpose of 
presenting an issue. Would it not be con 
patible with the objectives of the Inter 


national Couneil for Exceptional Children t 
thorough the 


whole question of the system of salary dif 


undertake a investigation of 


ferentials for speecial-elass teachers: why 
the system has developed, the extent t 
whieh it has spread, the extent of the sys 


tem at present as compared with each lus 
trum or decade during the present century, 
the of the differentials granted in 
different and for different 


kinds of special classes, the justification, if 


amount 


states cities’ 


any, for the system of differentials, what 
will result from the abolition of the system, 
and the like. 


J. E. W. 
special education and mental hygiene 
in the Public Schools, and 


lecturer in the University of Delaware 


WALLIN, director of 


Delaware 


‘Some data on some of points were gath 
ered by the writer as early as 1913 See WALLIN 
J. E. WALLACE—The Mental Health of the School 
Child—-Yale University Press, 1914, p. 383-428 
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ON STATE ORGANIZATION FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


(Copy of letter sent to State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education). 


interest in the education of 
children, probably stimulated 


z 


implications of 


Increasing 
andicapped 
through the 
egislation, has precipitated 


recent social 
numerous in- 
quiries regarding State organization for the 
within 


education of exceptional children 


State departments of education, with som¢ 


onship to voc ational re 





eference to its rel: 








habilitation and to the Social Seeurity Act. 





State administrators wi ing on this prob- 
lem will find in certain Office of Educatiox 
publications suggestions for consideration. 
Briefly stated, the policy which this Of 
fice recommends, after careful consideration 


ot the various points of view, emphasized 


the following factors: 


1. That the education of exceptional chil 
iren should not be confused with vocational 
rehabilitation. The former is a program for 
hildren, the latter is a program for adults 
nd young people of employable age. The 
former concerns education in its entirety, the 
atter concerns only education as vocational 
djustment. The former deals with physical 
handicaps, mental handicaps, behavior prob 
lems, and intellectual superiority. The lat 
ter deals only with physical handicaps. Both 
ire important in making complete provisions 


for physically handicapped persons. 
iat, aceording to the provisions ot the 


Federa] Vocational Rehabilitation Act, ‘‘no 





portion of the appropriations authorized by 
this Act shall be used by any institution for 
handicapped persons except for vocational 
rehabilitation.’’ This precludes its use for 
the education of exceptional children or for 


supervision of such education. 


That, 
the Social Security Act, no portion of the 


according to the provisions of 


appropriations _ authorized by this Act may 
be used for the edueation of ex eptional chil- 
dren or for the supe rvision of such eduea 
tion. This is in accordance with statements 
made publicy by representatives of the Chil 


dren’s Bureau. 


4. That, since the education of exceptional 
children begins with the kindergarten (or 
earlier) and extends at least through all the 


grades, it should be under the su- 


elementary 
pervision of someone who by training and ex 
perience is thoroughly familiar with the 
principles and methods of elementary eduea- 
tion and with their particular adaptations to 
the needs of various groups of exceptional 


children. 
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3. That, since vocational rehabilitation is 
primarily concerned with the vocational ad 
justment of handicapped persons of employ- 
able age, it should be supervised by someone 
who is familiar with the principles of educa 
tional guidance, with special training and ex 
perience in methods of case work, vocational] 
vocational training, and place 


counseling, 


ment. 


6. That, in view of the above, the eduea 
tion of exceptional children and vocational 
rehabilitation should be carried on as two 
distinct but coordinated aetivities of the 
State department of education, each under 


the direction of a qualified person. 


Your attention is invited to further dis 
cussion of the problem of State organization 
n this field as presented in the enclosed ma 
terial. This Office stands ready to advise 


vou in the development of your program. 


J. W. 
U.S. 


STUDEBAKER, 


Commissioner of Education. 


GREETINGS FROM NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


New Hampshire, the Granite State, is al 
so one of the early pioneer states of New 
England We feel that we should not fall 
movement for the 

handicapped 
embraces in a 





behind in the pioneer 
training and guiding of the 
child. The youth of today 
large measure the mentally retarded child. 
We, as educators, must face the issue, that 
this type of child will be a faetor to reckon 
with in the world of tomorrow. 

7 problem of helping these children find 
a place for themselves in the world is a re 
sponsibility that no modern system of eduea 





tion dare shirk. 


We are pleased to report that New Hamp 
shire is aware of its responsibility. A See 
tion for Special Class Teachers was organized 
at the eighty-second annual convention of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association 
held in Concord, New Hampshire, October 
9-11, 1935. The Section was addressed by 
Miss Vesta S. Thompson of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, former secretary-treasurer of De 
partment of Special Education of ‘‘N. E. A.’’, 
who chose for her subjeet—‘‘A Philosophy 
ot Special Education.’’ 


Through the efforts of Miss Thompson a 
new Council Chapter was formed. The re 
sponse was splendid. It is planned to hold 
meetings during the year to discuss prob- 
lems and reeeive mutual aid.—Contributed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


A limited number of scholarships and 
teaching fellowships for graduates of nor- 
mal schools and colleges and for teachers 
now in service in fields of the handicapped 
offered by Teachers College, Co- 
University, for the year 1936-37. 
include tuition, mminte- 


is being 
lumbia 
These 


nance, 


awards may 
and cash stipends. 


The technical, practical, and professional 
work is given by Teachers College and eo- 
institutions and for the 
mentally handicapped. Spe- 
cialists in the several fields participate in 
the College and in the field and 


laboratory courses in the several 


operating agencies 


physically or 


courses at 
eooperat 


ing’ institutions or agencies. 


Application forms for seholarships and 
fellowships may be obtained by writing to 
the office of the Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City; attention Dr. Merle 
B Applications 
April 15, 


secretary, 


Frampton. must be filed 


not later than 1936. 


FF 


DATE OF ISSUE 
CHANGED 

As announced elsewhere 
in this issue, The Journal 
of Exceptional Children 
will be issued five times 
during 1936-37, namely 
during the months of Oc- 
tober, December, Febru- 
ary, April, and June. In 
order to conform to pos- 
tal regulations in making 
the above changes, while 
at the same time applying 
for entry of the Journal 
under second-class rates, 
it was believed necessary 
to advance the date of this 
issue to June. 


‘ods was held on May 18, 1899. In 


Through the financial support of the Del- 
aware Citizens Association and the coopera 
tion of the Wilmington Public Schools and 
the University of Delaware, the Delaware 
of Special Edueation and Mental 
offer next summer in Wilm- 
ington, Delaware, a course in observation, 
participation, and practice teaching with a 
class of mentally deficient children, and a 
basic course in manual training for special- 
teachers. The will extend 
June 22 to July 31. The work will 
charge of Miss Harriet Herendeen, 
with the Columbus, Ohio, 
schools, and at one time a member 
the faculty of the former Bureau of 
Education of Miami University 
when it was under the direction of Dr. J. 
E. W. Wallin. The number of teachers who 
will be admitted to 
strictly limited, first 
t from 
would like to enroll, 


Division 
Hygiene will 


class session 
from 
be in 

conneeted 


publie 


Special 


these courses will be 
choice to be given to 
Any 
should get 
mediate communication with Dr. J. 
Wallin, School Administration 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


teachers Delaware. teacher who 
into im- 


E. W. 
3uilding, 


World Goodwill Day, May 18, 1936. In 
**House of the W oods’’ 
Netherlands, the 


settle 


the picturesque 
near The Hague in the 

first gathering in time of 
international difficulties by peaceful meth- 
1923, at 


peace to 


San Franeiseo, California, the founder of 
the World Federation of Education Asso 
ciations, the late Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
recommended that all nations set apart 
May 18 as World Goodwill Day. His recom 
mendation was adopted, and in collaboration 
such as the Ju- 
grown 


other organizations, 
movement has 
especially in the United States, 
Edueation Boards, Education Asso- 
ciations, and devote increasing at 
tention to fostering among children 
an attitude of mind favorable to internation 
al understanding, appreciation, and amity. 


with 
nior Red 


steadily, 


Cross, the 


where 
schools 


school 


Occupational Index, a 
eurrent 
opportunities, re- 


new service, pro 


viding a guide to literature de 


scribing oecupational 


‘quirements, and trends, began January 15. 


It is prepared and published by the Nation 
al Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Ave 
New York. The Conference is a re- 
search organization supported by the Car 
negie Corporation. 

Through correspondence with five hun- 
dred organizations, professional associa 
tions, and research workers, and through 


nue, 
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Copyright Harris & 


William J. Bogan 


examination of one hundred magazine and 


all new books, the Conference will eompil 


month an annotated and elassified 


each 


bibliography ot occupational education, 


This will be periodical form 
distributed 
from the 


NOC to 


rate of five 


published in 
and 


monthiy to subseribers. A 


special grant Carnegie Corpora 


tion enables offer the service at a 


subscription dollars a year. 
An expanded program of traffic safety 
launched in I 


education wis March by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The new project, under the direction of 
Miss Marian L. Telford, National Congress 
Chairman of Safety, and Consultant on 
Child Safety and Direetor of Field Activi 
ties for the National Safety Council, is be 
ing directed toward edueating parents and 


their homes and schools, to as 


responsibility for 


children, in 


sume personal improving 


highway safety conditions. It seeks to de 
and adults a 
traffie 
their 

drivers. 


velop in children recognition 
of the 
consciousness of 


and 


causes of accidents and a 


highway duties as 


pedestrians 





The American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing will hoid in Boston, May 26-30, its 
sixteenth annual with the Ho 
te] Statler as headquarters. There will be 


conference, 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
LOSE A FRIEND 


The educational world was 
shocked When it learned of the 
passing on March 24th, last, of 
William J. Bogan, superintendent 
of the Chicago schools. 

Mr. Bogan had been ill for sev- 
eral and at the time of 
the International Council conven- 
tion in Chicago in February, he 
was unable to participate in the 
program as had planned. 

Although there were timees 
during the last month of his ill- 
ness that Mr. Bogan seemed to be 
recovering, he suffered a series of 
relapses which gradually absorbed 
his strength until the end came 
on March 24th as a result of 
chronie myocarditis. 


weeks, 


been 


The boys and girls of Chicago, 
and particularly those enrolled 
have lost a 
who was actively inter 
their greatest well-be 
ing and development. 


classes 


in special 


friend 
ested in 





scientific, edueational, and social service 


sessions, with 


prominent 
fields. 


speakers from the 


different Special wiring equipment 





vill be installed, that all with usable hear 
ing may enjoy the platform speaking. Thos: 
who depend entirely on lip reading will be 
aided through lip reading interpreters. The 


Speech Readers Guild of Boston will act as host. 


A Children’s International Colony is being 


established on an estate by the Mediter 
ranean Sen, in the southwest of Ibiza, one 
of the Balearic Islands, Spain. The idea is 


1] 


to bring into contact voung people from all 
Particulars can be had Mr. 
Institut Monnier, Pont 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


countries. from 
Richard 


Ceard 


Kester, 
Versoix, 


pres 


The Committee on Statistics of the Blind, 
sponsored jointly by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind and the National Society 
for the Pre Blindness, 
new form for physician’s report 


vention of has de 


veloped a 


on eye examination which may be obtained 
from the office of the secretary, 15 West 
16th Street, New York City. 


A new catalogue of Tests and Scales has 
been announced by the University of Min- 
Press, available 


charge to any one upon request. 


nesota Minneapolis. It is 


without 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BAKER, Harry J., AND LELAND, BEk- 


nicE—Detroit Tests of Learning Ap- 
titude—157 p.—1935—Publie School 


Publishing Company, Bloomington, 


Illinois, 





This is a new intelligence test utilizing 
a combination of features common to the 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Binet tests. There 
are a series of 19 steeply sealed tests, 


each giving a mental age rating. The gen 


eral mental age rating is secured by de- 


termining the median score of the test 


given. In this respect the test is similar 
to the Kuhlman-Anderson. Some of the 
functions measured are pictorial absurdi- 
ties, verbal opposites, motor speed and 


number 
like 


Binet in 


precision, orientation, ability, so 
cial 


The 


adjustment, and such functions. 
test the that it 
is devised to be given orally to individuals 


is similar to 


with prepared materials and an extensive 
pupil record booklet. 


‘*The Detroit Tests of Learning Apti 
tude are offered to meet the demand of 
clinic workers whose task of solving the 





problems of children in practical ways re 


quires specific information about mental 
traits and abilities or disabilities in learn 
ing whieh are associated with those 


traits.’’ 


The authors give considerable data re 


garding the intracorrelation of the tests, 
indicating that, ‘‘the very great majori 
ty of correlations between tests fall from 
2 to .4, indicating a fairly low yet posi 
tive correlation. There seems to be some 


suggestion of a general or group factor but 


vith more indication of wide range of ap 


titudes closely related to each other.’’ 
This instrument will no doubt be of 

value to every clinician. It has some ad 

vantages over the Binet test in that it no 


doubt will be somewhat easier to learn and 


to administer. It has the disadvantage of 


properly requiring a little more time and 


more skill in interpretation. ‘The compila 
tion of the collateral materials into a very 


iseful loose-leaf notebook is a 


splendid 


feature. 


BAKER, Harry J., AND TRAPHAGEN, VIR- 
GINIA—The Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Behavior-Problem Children—393 p. 
—1935—MaeMillan New 


York City. 


Company, 
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scale 


behavior 
for its 


This book 


with interpretative 


presents a 


material use 


The seale consists of 60 items related t 
children’s behavior. These 60 items are 
placed under the five general categories 


ot I: Health and Physical Factors; II: 
Personal Habits and Recreational Factors; 
III: Personality and Social Factors; IV 
Parental and Physical Factors of the 
home; V: Home Atmosphere and Schoo! 
Factors. The scale is so devised that in 
formation about these items can be econ 
verted into weighted scores which wil 


give a final score which will indicate the 
individual’s relationship to other children. 

‘*The of 
tions is not and cannot become a simple, 


measurement behavior motiva 


mechanized process. It is not expected 
that the procedures of this volume may 
become easily routinized; at best they 
tend to narrow down the vast regions of 
guesswork to less expansive limits than 


heretofore.’’ 

The showing the 
reliability the test. 
They conclude their summary of this data 
by stating that ‘‘all the evidence whicl 
has been presented in the various sections 


authors present data 


and usefulness of 


of this chapter shows that from a statis 
the Detroit Scale of 


requirements for re 


tical point of view 
Behavior the 
liability and validity, both as a total scale 
Its 


ness in diagnosing and prognosticating has 


meets 


and in its individual items. useful 
already proved of value, but it has a fur 
ther practical supporting thie 
subjective opinion of the teacher, the s¢ 
cial the and the 


psychiatrist as to the nature of the indi 


value in 
worker, psychologist, 


vidual problem. 


The great value of this new scale will 
be in the aid that it gives in systematiz 


children. The interpret: 
tive chapters, which make up the bulk of 
the publications, are most helpful and will 
he of special value to those not thoroughly 
initiated into the the trained 
psychologist and worker. It 
will also be a very valuable instrument t¢ 
for 


ing data about 


methods of 


social case 


the clinician collecting data research 


purposes, 
WALLIN, J. E 
Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene 
Dd11  p.—1935—MecGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, New York City. 
The book is written in textbook form 
with numerous case histories and classical 


WaLLAcE—Personality 
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references. It is the outcome of the first 


hand investigation of numerous cases of 
mental defects, disabilities, and adjust 
ment difficulties, and of the perusal of a 
wealth of technical memoirs, monographs, 
and books in the field of personality de 
fects and mental hygiene. The aim of 
the book is to introduce the student to 


the problems of mental health and mental 





gien¢ 
The author S ses such phases of men 
hy rien¢ is 
vemed in I isures I 
I ntal hygiene eran 
*hysical, psy¢ ogieal, social, an due 
tional factor ( 
[ypes of chi i hich mental 
giene is concerned. 
Symptoms of personality maladjustment 


Specific types of faulty methods of solving 
life’s problems with preventive and reme 
dial suggestions 
Although only recently released from the 
press, the book is alres l 
printing. 
director oT; 


Ann F. Kellogg 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


STREET, Pu. D.. 
mental huygr dié 


SCHOOL, 


(Other New Books) 


BLANTON, SMILEY, M. D., AND BLAN- 


authors of 
NStutte ff. 


TON, MARGARET GRAY, 


“Speech Guidanee,’’—For 


ers—D. Appleton-Century Company. 





New York—$2.00 
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roblem of stutter to st 
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“overy of norma th 
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hoanalys 
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behavior 


DEWEY, EVELYN Develop- 
published for the 


Foundation by Co- 


ment in Infants: 


Josiah Macey, Jr. 


lumbia University Press. English 


9 
London, Oxford 


1935 


nd Kuropean agent: 
University Press—321 Dp. 
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Deals y Vv é ir 1920 

icernir beha de ‘ of I 
man dt a riod rl 
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specific behavior mn an at mpt » show 


the process of development of activities 
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